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WELCOME 



j, W. Fanning 

Vice President for Services; Director of the Institute of Community 
and Area Development; Professor of Agricultural Economics 
University of Georgia, Athens 



LADIES and gentlemen, I have the very great privilege and special honor of ex- 
tending to you a welcome to the University of Georgia and to this conference. 

To you who come from adjoining states and other parts of the country, we exten 
a special welcome; as for you Georgia people, we are particularly glad to have 
you come and spend a few days on the campus of your state university. 

We are very proud of this conference, and feel that it is long overdue. 

I want to thank Michael Montesani, of the Georgia Center staff, and Wylie Davis, 
of the Art Department, for their work in planning and preparing for the con er- 
ence. We are grateful to Lamar Dodd, Edwin Gerschefski, and Leighton Ballew 
for the support they have given to this conference, for their participation. 

I hope that all of you will have an opportunity while you are here to vis- 
it the campus of the University of Georgia, and to get the feel of this insti- 
tution. Like many other institutions of this kind across the country, we are 
growing very rapidly, and expanding, we sometimes feel, beyond our ability to 
handle our growth. However, we are being able to assimilate our expansion an 
are moving along very well indeed. 

A university such as this one really has three functions. One is instruc- 
tion, of course. At the present time, we have about 15,000 young men and women 
on this campus, engaged in an instructional program. We think our present s u 
dents are excellent young men and women, better prepared than any t at ave 
come to us in the past. We have a very fine faculty, who we feel are doing a 
great job. A second responsibility which the University has is research--to 
inquire into the nature of things, if you please; and our research program 
here is expanding rapidly and dealing with many subjects and many matters of 
importance to all of us. The third function of a university is public service-- 
extending the knowledge, and leadership of the faculty of this University to all 
of Georgia and its people. 

This Center for Continuing Education, in which you are visiting, is a 
part of the service program of the University of Georgia. It came to us some 
ten years ago by virtue of a gift from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, and is 
now known throughout the state for the services it offers. To the Center last 
year came between 60,000 and 70,000 people, even as you are here now, to en- 
gage in some kind of educational experience. We feel that the Center is serv- 
ing a tremendous purpose, and provides the University and its faculty an oppor- 
tunity to work with adults in many fields of interest within this state and ad- 
joining states. It is in that connection that we have been able to staff 
iointly with the Division of Fine Arts a program through our Institute of Com- 
munity and Area Development in cooperation with the Division of Fine Arts, in 
an attempt to work with communities all across this state on the problems they 
are confronting in the fields of the arts. 
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May I again say how delighted we are to have all of you here for this con- 
ference. We hope you will enjoy it as much as we enjoy providing the inf 
tion and bringing to you the distinguished people you are going to hear on you 

program. 

It is my privilege and very high honor to present to you thefirstspeaker, 
who will bring to us the keynote address, "The Transformation of <*1 

ture " Dr. Harold Taylor first came to national prominence in ’ 
rte ^ge of 30 he left his post as a member of the Philosophy Department at the 
University of Wisconsin to become President of Sarah Lawrence College, a p 
tiw which he occupied for the next fourteen years. During those fourteen 
years he became known as one of the most provocative and challenging educators 

is the author of more than 300 articles in books and journals 
of philosophy and of education. In addition to his writing, . y 
toured extensively in the major universities of this country; and in 1965 
made a State Department- sponsored tour to the universities of Greece, Turkey, 
“d Iran! ^ere P he lectured on topics in philosophy, the arts, and education. 

Since his retirement from the presidency of Sarah Lawrence in 1959 , Dr. 
Tavlor has traveled on a special Ford Foundation grant, and in January 1967 
vi^itid the So"et Union for three weeks at the invitation o Soviet writers 
to confer on cultural, literary, and educational questions of interest f 
Soviet and American writers. 

He was actively associated with John Dewey, Alexander Michael Johns, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt? and Adlai Stevenson, and shared their friendship and their 
intellectua^and political interests. He is a musician, an at ete (he coached 
the tennis team at the University of Wisconsin), and a critic of the arts. He 
holds an honorary degree from the Philadelphia College of Art. He was the mod- 
erator of the” B C-TV series on "Meet the Professor." He is President of the 
American Ballet Theatre Foundation. 



Keynote Address 



IHE TRANSFORMATION OF AMERICAN CULTURE 



Harold Taylor 

president, American Ballet Theatre Foundation; former 
President, Sarah Lawrence College; author; lecturer 

New York City 



I AM happy to be with you to celebrate the arts in ^tgia, an^to sharejn 

the general task of seeing what can be done. I begin by . 

reLfhs William J. Smith, a poet who not only ^-^f^stc dec "n 
well and is married to a poet, but made what seems to me a basic decision 

ahL Sis liH when he ran for the state legislature in Vermont and was 
elected. That was an extraordinary thing for a poet to do; his 
to represent the serious and intellectual person concerned with the ® r ^ s > 
loin with his colleagues in the state legislature to do something about them, 
anf taring the voice of the poet into politics by the front door. 

In a review of a number of books of poetry about a y“ r a 8°. Mr. Smithy 

SSd^f c^eSrSf^th^v^M for^culture could b^seen going back as far’ 

photography^' C wa8 i celebrated” 1 by 1 the l president ^rS 

TttVeTll and from events in busses marked "cultural leaders. "These bus- 
loads drew up and inaugurated a new phase in American cultura 1 y. 

The implication in Mr. Smith's concern was that the £"3°^* 

culture, with its busloads of cultural leaders (especially as this d 

with universities) has presented as many dangers as it has advantages. 

:„e looklat the way universities have taken hold of the organ aa ion of 
knowledge, and organized the delight right out by the kind of courses they 

make the student take, and when one thinks that i '\ m * n y ^ teacher’ it is 
successful scholar is now a promoter-organizer rather than a teacher. 

Just possible that the educators can and will organize i the ay | c 

the arts, in exactly the same way they have the rest of the curriculum • « 
fact some of our major universities do have the t h ®^teri f 

k,,c » with the bus drivers more interested in the financing or me uu» f j 
and’the works parts of the engine than whether or not the passengers are on 
the right bus or have any clear idea about where they are going. 

mil smith called attention to the bus-conception of culture because he 
bad fouid that^universit^presses were producing their -n -^es o poetry 
in rather large numbers, and that poets all over the place 
a nH rpadine their poems to university audiences, and that the sli 
n? fo^er velrs we?e being replaced by fatter volumes of poems-according 
to Bill Smith, conspicuously unedited. The result of the involvement o e 
university wUh poetry, Bill implied, is the production of more poems with 
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less poetry. 

All of this brings me to the problem in the organization of American 
culture through the existing resources we have in the university community 
and elsewhere. The problem in the organization of the arts, whether in the 
universities or elsewhere, but particularly by the universities, is how to 
organize them on a large scale without killing them off or maiming them for 
life. There are always practical arrangements to be made. Someone has to 
get the chairs into the auditorium, the lectern on the platform, the money 
for the fees, the buildings for the arts. When all of this was a matter of 
one or two academic fellows on the faculty or in town who knew who the poets 
and writers were, who knew who the composers were, who read the little maga- 
zines, there was really no problem, since there were so few readers of or 
listeners to poetry,, Few poems and no plays were written on the campuses of 
the universities and in the communities of America, and no playwrights or 
painters were around town or on the university faculties. They were all 
either in Paris or New York, sulking or starving or being subsidized by Peggy 
Guggenheimer or succeeding in some other way. 

But now we do have a problem. The cultural leaders all have names, and 
the names are known, respected, admired, and wanted. The arts also have names, 
and they are known and wanted. We in this country have not yet learned what 
to do with them in a capitalist society and a democratic culture where the 
worth of things is so commonly judged by their capacity to attract money and 
where the things most worth judging are not often financially attractive. It 
is now clear that there is no other place than the schools and the colleges 
and the communities around them for the arts to find their home in the long 
run. And of course there is no more natural place for the arts to be at home. 
Yet so recent is the concern of society for the arts as an element in the 
popular culture, and so recent and sudden is the expansion of the potential 
and actual audiences for the arts, that the educational system and its sur- 
rounding apparatus have not been ready for either the artists or their audi- 
ences. 

It is my observation that on the contrary, across the country, the educa- 
tional system has in many cases done its best to keep the arts and their prac- 
titioners outside, and to eliminate systematically from admission to colleges 
all those whose talents lie in the arts, in favor of students who are adept 
in scholastic exercises. In the elementary schools, for example, only ten 
per cent of all those teaching in the visual arts have ever had any experience 
in the field. And, as recently as 1963 one of our leading cultural entrepre- 
neurs, in touch with large and quasi public funds (which we will identify in 
no other way than by saying they are connected to the man who invented the 
Ford motor car) urged that until higher education is reformed a potential 
artist be thrown out of a university to find his education and pursuits else- 
where. The argument went that if he was seriously interested in the arts, he 
needed to live a life of such intensity and concern, with such concentration 
of interest in long and peculiar hours, that he would either have to distort 
the curriculum _/God forbid/ and the cultural habits of the university, or be 
distorted by them. 

On the other hand, it was assumed that once thrown out, the potential 
artist would develop his art through the rigors of the garrett and to the 
economic and spiritual punishment of the commercial theater, and he could 
dance for local enthusiasts to the light economic tune of $1800 a year, sing- 
ing his head off whenever he could find an audience — all because he cared so 
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intensely that nothing could stop his ^-lop-nt He would pursue a “ 
the way a drug addict pursues his connections— stopping y 
have met dancers like that.) 

It seems to me, however, that there must be a better 

the arts than this particular kind o pr ° poaa ‘ . tlie universities and their 
transformation of the schools and teeoege ^ humane learning; I sug- 

surrounding communities into homes for the sp engage the student 

there? 1 £ 

X’cSSJTaSl ^ed^d^m^ing S -he this hind of situation pos- 
sible. 

- ^ ;;£-!• ErHaSS 

as a mass culture. It has been tne J x critics> ranging from the 

- ■«* «*• •**-■» 1?' 55 XXXU... - w 

a curse and an evil in the ’ . W ^ Q we lcome the mass culture as 

class observing should be allow , ... nroduced en masse, ranging 

the new market for cultural products which can be P^uced^- ^ cmc l p . 

from the work of Andy Warhol to those who work expanding 

tion of the existence of a mass culture the cr^Uon of a new exp 

society which now has sufficient funds * t- l8 new; that 

to factors in contemporary life wh c " going to deal with the de- 

is really now what we have to cope with, if ’ of African 

«= a 
in a sense, a new high priest or w a i r eadv known to those who cared 

has pointed out one or two things which were already known ^ ^ ^ 

in school and college and in the community at large, ^ d s ^“ f>r ag we 

through water is unaware of the environm . . a ff e cting us by satura- 

know) 8 S o the cultural enviro^t 1^1^- or culturally 

TJLSSl yZsTiJsVf What has happed ■ to us; and^s 

S.-SS5S: rfrsrjji 

ture" developed through the mass media, the tele » i<t to 

cuitry of Mr. Mactuhan's vocabulary^ and 0ne can approach this 

« r « f 

™ — new £or “’ 

of appreciation. 
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I suppose that if there is one thing which emerges from that welter of 
discussion surrounding the discussion of mass culture, it is that the antidote 
to the banality and tedium of a contemporary culture fed to the American citi- 
zens by the mass media is the development of inner perception and the expansion 
of one's own consciousness in imagination and through the artists to be able 
to make counter forces of one's own against the thrust of the mass culture; 
that is to say, to refuse to accept conventional values of wh£t we have come 
now to refer to as white middle-class Protestant culture, and to look at so- 
ciety as a variety of cultures with the Puerto Ricans, the Negroes, the Span- 
ish Americans, the Indians, and the variety of the minority groups which give 
us a variety of cultural patterning that is the treasured asset of American 
society; and that as we teach the arts, and the social sciences and humanities, 
we should treasure these varieties of sub-cultures in America and not try to 
frighten them all out by courses in "Western Civilization, which not on y 
hideously distort the figures of Western thought and art, but betray a concep- 
tion of a homogeneous white-culture found in the West, found in the great 
books, found in the regulation curricula which can (I insert this on the as s 

of •observation) destroy any interest and ideas in the arts on the par o s u 

dents and citizens. 

All of this brings me to a second point, which emerges from affluentism 
and its antecedents. That is to say, as one does look at one s own culture, 
and one's own personal location in the culture, one can, by stepping ac » 
become conscious of its characteristics; to stand back from one s own ethno- 
centric position and look at the culture in which one is living is to look 
critically at certain values in life. And one of the quickest ways to do this 
is to look back fifteen to twenty years at what was popular art, what were ac- 
cepted esthetic, cultural, and social values, such as the motor cars in the 
period of the 1920' s. The motor car taken out of its environment and looked 
at separately becomes an object of art. Old movies and the whole conception 

of "camp" and the popular culture become art forms by being taken out o 

their culture and look-d at freshly. 

These are all interesting and important ideas, which are in a sense an 
aid to the critical awareness of the character of one's own culture. One means 
of understanding one's culture is to break down the conception that there is 
an art that is superimposed on life or that remains apart from life-merely art 
objects created by artists— so that we can reach the point at which art and 
human reality become the one, a unity that is opposed to the concept that any 
object can be a work of art when it is put into the right situation. As 
Marcel Duchamp signed a chair, it is possible to^ign the Empire State Build- 
ing, without buying it, and make it into a work^ art. Or, as has been 
pointed out by Saul Steinberg, if you put one chair into an art gallery an 
Hen it, it can be considered a work of art, but if you put eight chairs in, 
it becomes a restaurant. Consider the relationship between the reality one 
finds in the materials used by composers like John Cage, or in the materials 
used by a sculptor like George Segal, or the relationship between poster art 
and Larry Rivers' paintings. A new conception of what the mass culture has 
in it can be observed when one looks at the culture critically and considers 
the le of art within the reality of the contemporary culture; so that, in 
a se se, everything is capable of becoming an art object. 

This fact is something which the younger generation of students in high 
school and college and out of college have discovered on their own by Raw- 
ing back from the accepted values of the galleries, the museums, the theater, 
the dance. The avant garde in the field of the arts rejects at this point 
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in American cultural history most of the conventional forms which have been 
customary within the avant garde. The avant garde itself h^ disappea ed i 
that as soon as the front edge of what we are guarding andwhat wearead 
vancing toward is reached, it is immediately removed ***»g*^£“: 
So that it is impossible to stay avant garde for more than * h *«« " e *“ " 
out having been so fully discovered thattherels no Placeleft to be^av 
garde from. All this, of course, is tied up with the theory of 
correlates the reality of life and the cultural values “Iththeartforms 
themselves. The dancers who are working in new media, and the theate P P 
in the night clubs develop a new conception of what the avant garde is, which 
destroys the old conceptions of who is avant garde and wtw isn t. 



This seems to me to be a new and fascinating element in the experie 
of young Americans who have come upon art with no cultural inhibitions. We 
are^ond of talking about the culturally disadvantaged, and tryingtohelp 
them become ••cultured" like ourselves. I think it is an enormous nationai 
disaster that we go at cultural values in just th s way. , 

that the most culturally disadvantaged person is someone who has had the ^ 
fortune of being brought up in an American suburb surrounded by the me i 
and upper-middle- income people who are all white, all Protestan , an 
middle-class. Such an upbringing is the greatest of all cultural disadvant- 
ages in that it, in a sense, confuses cultural values with a se 
taken from art books and put upon curricula in colleges and schools, so that 

one is responding correctly to certain stimuli Produced ** .£? “f ^cultEr-* 
ducers of art. Whereas, those whom we are accustomed to think of as cultur 
ally disadvantaged had the extreme advantage of having noculture that they 
are aware of and having a style of talk and a style of life and a style of 
social habits and vocabulary with a deal of vitality, energy, an c 
possibility which we are only now coming to discover. 



Let me clear explicitly what I mean. A group of students at San Jran- 
riqro State college, having entered the college under the dispensation of the 
former governor, and with the unwilling compliance of Governor Reagan, have 
c^Tto their conception of what a college is, without tne attitude that they 
are coming there to be acculturated. They have come to college because it 
Is a “ep forward in social and cultural mobility from their place In Ameri- 
can life--which has not included a place where one ordinarily read books, or 
looked at paintings, or indulged directly in the theater arts. In other 
words, they are a new style of college student, who ten or fifteen years ago 
would not have been admitted to college at all. 



The expansion of this university and of universities across the country 
is an extraordinarily important cultural event, toide a ‘ 1 t f 

inducts millions more of American youth, boys and girls, into the stream of 
contemporary education, it also brings to the university a completely new 
sector^of the society formerly disregarded by the educators— a group which 
has in a sense thrust itself upon the attention of the country, partly 
through the Civil Rights Movement, partly through a new place be ng 
the Negro in education (not the place which is properly his, but P® 
tte St whichwill be his eventually) and to the poor-white, and the aver- 
age student, and the student going to the community college, and a rfiole 
r* p of livelv energetic people who are culturally uninhibited. These 
young people^ coming upon the arts for the first time, look at them as pos- 
sibilities for dev Lopment on their own. 



At San Francisco State College, the Poetry Center, developed by Ruth Witt 
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Diamond and her colleagues over the past fifteen or twenty years, has been the 
source of an extraordinarily important movement in the literary arts in San 
Francisco itself. With leadership from the college, San Francisco base 
1 a shed a literary movement of its own which has produced a number ot P° ets > 
som^na t ional ly known. Among them is the poet Ferlinghetti, who has furnished 
leadership as a teacher, in a sense, for non-college students » roun 
cisco who have begun to read poetry and understand plays, and have bee 
cerned with the literary and visual arts because poets Uke Feriinghetti are 
around where one sees them and talks to them. The custom of that particular 
college of having novelists, poets, writers, painters, sculptors, and mu 
clans on the faculty has meant that the new generation of college student, 
without a cultural background to inhibit him, has taken a headlong plunge into 
the middle of various art forms, about which he was unaware before coming 
college but at the same time finds himself happy to have come upon. And " e 
new kind of student there is developing community interest in the arts both in 
connection with the teaching in the inner city of youngsters who have never 
seen a live play or known what poetry is or what a painting is and through 

tutoring programs. 



San Francisco State students have made the connection between the inner 
citv and the college directly involving themselves and the children in the 
arts-!suchthingsL street theater, street exhibitions of paintings and sculp- 
ture children's paintings, children's sculpture, and a dance movement, Neg 
theater, Negro dance. A whole new development has come from the group °fstu- 
dents not formally instructed in their schools before coming to college, but 
now instructing each other in an experimental college which works within th 
college itself. There are now 1200 San Francisco State College students tak- 
ing courses from each other in a series of 93 different courses , ranging from 
discussions of the Vietnam war, with historical detail aided by faculty mem- 
bers, to courses in the avant garde since 1920 in painting to courses in the 
conmunity arts— again in combination with persons in the community. 



This development is happening in San Francisco with a favorable situa- 
tion, but it is also happening in Detroit at Wayne State University; it is 
happening at Southern Illinois in Carbondale; it is happening in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor; and a new quality of concern is springing from 
thenev attitudes on the part of the new group of students in the universities 
and colleges who are concerned about the arts enough to foster them, to “ eate 
them, not satisfied simply to sit back and be told how to appreciate them. 



Coincidental with this movement of a new generation of paperback readers , 
who have seen foreign films and have been able to compare them with African 
films and other kinds of films, and who in some cases have made ^eir own _ 
films (a new development of the art form in the colleges) , we have the growth 
of “e concept of cultural centers, art councils, and the formal organization 
of the arts through a state-wide and state-supported cultural program. 



There is one general criticism, which is a kind of warning to all of us 
concerned with the arts, which goes back to what Bill Smith was saying about 
the d^ger of organizing the arts in colleges-that the artist as essentially 
the creative iTSiTidiSl may find himself academized and domesticated by being 
put toC* inside the American university. Similarly, the conception of the 
cultural center (whose most overt and gigantic expression is to be found l 

Lincoln Center in New York) has within it a number of fading 

made explicit over these past two or three years, since the custom of building 
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huge cultural centers has come upon us, and the American citizen interested 
in the arts quite often has as his first impulse a concern to make a place 
where the arts can happen; whereas critics of this approach say why don't we 
wait until we have something to do which demands somewhere to do it before 
we put up the building. 

The keenest critic, and perhaps one of the most interesting commentators, 
on this tendency in American life is Jules Feiffer, who in a review of the 
book Creative America , which was in a sense appealing to the virtue of Ameri- 
can culture, had this to say about something which bothered him in present 
trends in American mass culture. "The concept of the concentrated cultural 
zoo, divorced neatly from our real lives, has become increasingly popular. 
While the rest of our landscape uglies up we are anxious to build a place, 
some place, that is pretty, an official pretty--a pretty we can go to, pay 
a dollar to, come home from and say Yes, I have seen the pretty. It is there. 
The more ugly life gets outside our window, the more anxious we are to con- 
tain beauty elsewhere--a tree inside a fence, a bird inside a sanctuary, an 
artist inside a zoo. And wherever our impulse may be to destroy, we cage 
these things we think it is desirable to save. What we leave on the outside 
is show business, portraits of lonely artists discussing their alienations 
in full-color picture books or with David Susskind on television." 

Then Mr. Feiffer goes on to say that of course any increase in official 
art, whether it is through cultural centers or not, means that there are more 
persons interested in unofficial art, which is the only kind worth having. 

But his point is an essential one. In the growth of a national concern for 
the arts, we have, on the whole, organized committees and programs to build 
cultural centers first, and only then have we begun looking around to see how 
we are going to keep them filled with people in the audiences and with artists 
and new works at a time when the American theater is almost devoid of creative 
talent. In many other instances, we are unable to support financially a major 
opera, or ballet, or theater company in the cultural centers which are already 
established. 

I submit that we are in a transitional stage in which the first impulse 
of the practical American people has been to provide the housing for the art 
form to occupy, when in fact the major need in the American cultural advance, 
about which we are also concerned, is to develop the context, the cultural 
and esthetic environment, through which new work will happen. Some of the 
most interesting new work is being done under incredibly difficult circum- 
stances— in basements, in lofts, in all of the places where the artist has 
ordinarily had to go to develop his own art form, and such work does not come 
near the cultural centers. One need only look at the program being produced 
at Lincoln Center to realize that it is a rich man's center, a place where 
the standard works of the repertoire of the arts is produced for the same and 
usual reasons that go into the programs which bring people in. The esthetic 
disasters of the Lincoln Repertory Theater are a case in point: in order to 
fill the theater it is necessary to have an acting company of great perform- 
ing skill and a play some of which must be new in order to engender the true 
spirit of repertory — the plays themselves not being presented and the standard 
works not yet having been performed at a sufficiently high level. 

I am not suggesting that we tear Lincoln Center down, although I was 
among those who did not want it to go up, for a lot of reasons- -which I won t 
bore you with, since it is already up. But I am suggesting certain handicaps 
that can be put in our way when we concentrate too much on the development of 
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opportunities for arts without concentrating on the necessities for creating 
new environments in our communities where small plays of no great consequence 
can be developed by persons who care deeply, and where small dance groups, 
through which our greatest dance works have come in America, are at least cul- 
turally possible and financially available. Right now a dance group in New 
York City (which has any number of young people with dance groups with new 
ideas) cannot find a place to perform; although once the budget has been _ 
raised, it is possible for a major ballet company like the New York City Ballet 
or the American Ballet Theatre, even then to lose $20,000 a week by performing 
before capacity audiences. 

We have not yet solved the problem of creating the esthetic environment 
through which the new arts can rise, and it seems to me our failure here raises 
the question of the responsibility of the schools and the colleges and of the 
universities so to reconstruct the internal environment as not only to make the 
artist at home, but also to make it possible for him to create his own audiences. 
The audience for art, when it is true art, can be composed only ot those who 
care so much for the art which they are observing that they must be there to 
see it. It begins in simple ways with groups of students working together, see- 
ing each other's work, and moves to a wider audience, being propelled by the 
initiative of the composers, the dancers, the choreographers , the writers, into 
a wider space; and what we need to do is perhaps think more simply a ou a 
the conditions are surrounding the new writers and the new actors and those who 
have already accomplished something, and make the entire educational system a 
place where composers, writers, dancers, poets, and painters are welcome, an 
notice where the conditions are changed. 

Let me just say two things about changing those conditions. I think we 
are making some disastrous mistakes in the way we are teaching the humanities 
in the schools and colleges, and that these have effects in our communities. 

The comnunity needs to have a central place in its university, in its college, 
in its schools, to which it can turn for its esthetic education; but on the 
whole, when we think of education we think of a series of courses with oo s— 
or if not books, then slides, or art appreciation— as pointers, and students 
sitting in a dimly lit room, doing whatever students do as the slides are 
shown. This is the way across the country that art is being taught in the 
visual media. There are places where studios are introduced, and here at the 
University of Georgia with eighteen hundred students working in the fine arts, 
with studio space to paint and to sculpt, you have one of the great good for- 
tunes of education in the country. The effect has been and will be felt in 
the future in the total esthetic education in the state of Georgia. The North 
Carolina innovations in the performing arts and in the learning centers also 
have big implications for the entire state. But these are rare states, and 
these are rare places where such conditions have already been created. 

In most of our states a curriculum is called for in the humanities which 
is quite incapable of commanding the esthetic attention of the students who 
are in the courses, precisely because it is not possible really to understand 
the nature of an art until one participates in it oneself. This simple human 
secret seems to have been hidden from most of the educators in the United 
States, along with the primitive fact that the arts are a primary mo e o e u 
cation and should be as essential to the curriculum as any of the highly-touted 
subject matters which have now been pushed by the federal government— in math- 
ematics, the technologies, and the formal academic subjects. Until we enter 
into a public school system and a college and university system where the arts 
are taken with seriousness equal to that given physics and the natural sciences 
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or the social sciences, and until we consider the humanities as the develop- 
ment of a humane spirit about the human race, through an understanding to be 
achieved through the a-ts, we will not be advancing the cause of American cul- 
ture, and our culture centers will stand empty of American art while we con- 
tinue to import artists from elsewhere and do work of high repute from 

cultures. 

We can take hope in the fact that there are already forces at work on 
the campuses and in the schools, and they are the forces of a new generation 
of students impatient of its elders, prepared to protest, and ready t0 ta ^ 
esthetic initiatives. For example, the protest in Berkeley, which received 
so much attention across the country and abroad, is a protest **“”“* * 

whole standardized pattern of American values, for which the staadard ^ ed > 
sterilized educational system is the main transmission agent. What the st 
dents in their free-speech movement in Berkeley were arguing against was e 
sterility of the total cultural environment of Berkeley, not merely the stu- 
pidity of the Board of Regents or the kind of mediational attitude which 
President Kerr taught them, or even the political control which the university 
wished to exert on its students. They were arguing for their right to be ere 
ative artists in the medium of their own education, to examine the values of 
the political system of the state of California, and to arouse the concern 
other students to join with them in getting a better form of education. Some 
of the protest literature which has come out of the Berkeley revo g 

the finest we have had in the last ten or fifteen years-some of the P®®"*- 
some of the works in art, some of the works in theater. The work of Barbara 
Carson's MacBird, which, if read and seen in the spirit in which it » aa "tit 
ten, is an enormously amusing political satire without the heavy significance 
which people like Walter Kerr insisted on giving it. Now there is an inter- 
community in the Berkeley student body which is creating new forms of art 
appropriate to regenerate the university curricula. 

Some members of this generation have left college in order to exercise 
their interest in the arts, since in college they could not find anything 
esthetically or intellectually stimulating; and these are the ones who already 
have the serious interest in the arts that they did not get from t e e uca- 
tional system, and are building their own curricula for Negro children, for 
Puerto Rican children-they are working in Spanish and other foreign languages 
in order to reach through the Peace Corps, through VISTA, through Headstart, 
the children and others who could not be reached in the English language. 

They are working through the arts to reach children who cannot be reached 
through the traditional and conventional academic exercises. They are mimeo- 
graphing their own literary magazines, their own poetry, their own plays, and 
performing them for themselves; and I see no reason why, with the variety of 
talent which we have in an audience like this for the development of new in- 
terest in the arts plus the new variety of wealth and talent in the ®rts 
played daily in the younger generation, we cannot do these young pe p 
honor of including the vital aspect of their present life m the curricu a 
our schools and colleges. They should not be forced to give up art and cre- 
ative thinking simply because they are attending a university or college. 

I suggest, then, a new coalition of forces; the forces of interested citi- 
zens like yourselves, who are skilled in the organization of the human communi- 
ty, who are deeply concerned that the arts flourish in America and in your com- 
ities; plus the new generation of college students who bring to their own 
educatio; an existing interest in art; plus the creative artists themselves 
many of whom are now recognizing their responsibility to the schools, colleges, 
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and communities; plus the writers, the actors, the composers coming to those 
communities. We have here a coalition. 

This conference marks a new approach, which is to be found in some other 
states in not quite as advanced a form as you have here, through which we can 
make the transformation of American culture possible. 



DISCUSSION 



Question* There seems to be some difference of opinion about the artist s 
education, whether he should go to an art school, a music conservatory, or a 
visual arts school, or if he should go to a college or university, taking a 
general course, with an art or music major. 

Dr. Taylor: I think I would have to give you three different answers. One 

group of kids I know who are mad for dance when they are ten or eleven, not 
pushed by their mothers but just love to dance, pretty well need to be in one 
of the major cities, where there are a lot of dancers around and where there 
is a serious ballet company, since entry of a young ballet dancer, say eight- 
een or nineteen years old, should not be accomplished just as a part of a lg 
school or college education. Of course there are only three or four cities 
where this can be accomplished, if you are that serious and you have the sort 
of talent that is recognizable (the way you spot tennis players at the age of 

ten). This is true of young violinists and others. 

Then there is the second group of people who would ordinarily have lived 
in New York, gone to the high school of the performing arts, and achieved their 
education by using their creative talents while carrying on an academic program 
at the same time; and that kind of student, for instance, when we were worrying 
about admission to Sarah Lawrence, quite often used to come to us with the 
question "Should I go to Julliard or should I come to Sarah Lawrence? They 
would look us over with a pretty tough critical eye to see who our composers 
were, what kind of music would be taught, and what we would do. And I would 
say for the large majority of kids with a choice like that to make, with 
really serious talent in the arts, who wish to become more broadly educated 
than working with the Art Students League, or just being around New York, or 
going to Paris, or all the other alternatives, that if we can create the kind 
of cultural environment vrhich we were lucky enough to be able to do at Sarah 
Lawrence, this makes more available the total range of talent for a promising 

young artist than the sheer conservatory effect. 

There are many factors today which enter into the education of a young 
artist which in former years were not relevant. Let me be specific. In the 
field of modern dance there are so many direct relationships to music and 
musical theater that the dancer who is not in the middle of an environment 
where theater people and poets and serious intellectuals inhabit, is in a 
sense out of the mainstream of contemporary dance. Therefore, we need to cre- 
ate a new kind of college where the arts are central, of the sort that Abbott 
Kaplan is designated to create in one of the new State University of New York 
institutions, where the performing arts and the visual arts are just as central 
to the total curriculum, and where if you wanted to go to a college where the 
arts are emphasized, that is the place you would pick. We need more places 

like that. , , 

Then a third kind of answer would concern the student whose approach to 

learning is through one of the arts— a youngster who loves to write, is en- 
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tranced by poets, and is a paperback 

he is sixteen or seventeen, and probably thinks he knows we have 

but who is very e * cited f {"* i^the^egulafuniversity or college system, 
not yet found a place for him in s . . . . tlie sort 0 f poetry center 

I think that one of the ways of <-««« “£ 6 ™l Br^dloaf writer' ■ s confer- 
idea at San Francisco State or a kind of internal Brea 
ence carried on during the regular acad«aic year (I don t know £ 
writer's conferences only during the summer timeO ( s0 that the 

for a given semester in poetry, or in P * * t u e a rts is cherished 

student whose approach to yarning is throng ^ ^ ^ flunked mathe- 

^t i “ ea rh d as a ^t t ed d o^;r a :imilar indiscretions which have nothing to 
d ° ^Vlels^TZer : workings 

nary* talent! th'e S/E^Uler Covered his when he went to Michigan and 
started writing poetry a ” d f”t stories t ere. range of talent the kid 

In other words, I think we neea r oii e aes and universities avail- 

brings; but on the whole, we have o kind . h i s , the ordinary 

able to that third kind as well as to a fourth^ind^tha ^ ^ learn „ and 

interested average stu ent o wi artist didn't even know he had 

irrsss i- ^10 a nd ^ 

talents, and we are not uncovering them. 

Question: Would you say that the North Carolina Center for the Performing 

Arts might fill one of the needs you mentioned. 

nr. Taylor : I think that is one of the most Question 

w hole co untry to the whole problem ^^^^^^“ 'ing loo short a time 

respond to these new demands. gu everything that I know about it 

for us to give it any real assessment .buteverything^^^ Qf ^ 

indicates that it is succeeding in , ed ucation to public school kids 

whole idea of ^king available tesiden^ ±n our thlnklng about edu- 

for regular peno s ,j ke t0 a dd two comments about that. 

cation itself, and I Qn in some of the private schools, 

In some of the work that i g 8 re8ldence> room, board, and tuition, 

where parents can afford $3,000 a y T am th inking of places 

you can see miraculous things happ . c r hool out in Colorado or the 

like the Putney School or the Rocky ^“^.^^^“occur in the lives of 

Verde Valley School in Arizona, w ere^g n J ure> wlt h their understand- 

young people, in connection w real i v tackled the fact that we can make that 

i„S of themselves. «« have never ^VecwJ of the entire population. 

kind of experience available to a 8 programs for poor kids, 

W e are just scratching the "****££ bound" program. Why don't we do 

where we put them on a campu schools and elementary schools built on 

that in a series of residential 8 nroeressive private schools, and 

the model of some of our more t he 8 other age groups can feel welcome too? 

make of them community c ® n ^ ers have seen happen is the mixture of age 

One of the most exciting things I have seen happen i ^ ^ 

groups in the new college population in som eone forty years old 

leges which used to ^^^^^^^g back to work directly with eighteen- 
who is married, has raised chil > If we bJO ught the arts in, and 

or nineteen-year-olds on terms q d visual arts where such 

had a residential institute of the Pe ^S or four things 

persons could go for two months in the summer, we woui 
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at once, because for every older person you give a chance to be educated, you 
have more leverage power for creating a stir back in the community from which 
that person comes. The older person learns so much from the younger ones (es- 
pecially if not related) and the young ones learn an awful lot from adults wit 
whom they are being educated simultaneously. So I think we have a great poss 
bility for expansi n along the line indicated by the North Carolina boys. 



Question: Will the possibility of the pass-fail concept of grading in ^ colleges 

encourage students perhaps to go outside of their own discipline and therefore 

encourage the arts? 



Dr. Taylor: That is a very good point. I hadn't actually thought of that, 

but I'd like the whole thing to be pass-fail— which we were lucky enough to 
have at Sarah Lawrence, with no grades at all and no exams. But, I guess, n 
those instances where one tiny little corner of a student s life can be pass- 
fail, the ultimate liberty of not having to worry about a grade would apply 

to one of the arts particularly. 

Yes, I should think that if we were to build a whole new series of courses 

to be, in a sense, a source of delight of which the pass-fail was only one com- 
ponent, and actually built courses just for fun to see what great things could 
happen, without worrying about the conventional academic virtues, we wou au 
tomatically be led to a new conception of teaching the arts. For example, you 
could do something really daring and have a four-credit course in which you 
actually sculpt and work in the studios, so that the pass-fail, no-grade c n- 
ception is combined with direct work in the arts. I think that would have an 

effect. . . j 

Let me say two things about curriculum making. My own concern is to de- 
velop teachers. I am doing a national study this year of the way teachers are 
educated. I won’t bore you with the deploring things that I know, but one 
thing I have been confronted with almost daily as I visit the campuses and go 
to classes (I go to class with the students, going through the whole thing 
with them— the only way I can learn what they are doing) is the lack of sensi- 
tivity to social, political, or cultural issues on the part of most teachers 
of teachers, and on the part of teachers within the public schools. They have 
not been taught either to think for themselves or to take initiative in t e 

arts or in social affairs. . . . 

Then as a corollary I find that those persons who are coming into teach- 
ing, who already possess political and social interests, are socia activis s, 
who want to work in the Civil Rights program or who have worked in the Civil 
Rights Movement and therefore want to become teachers in order to effect some 
sort of social change, are matched by another group of youngsters (I was tak- 
ing about them earlier) whose concern for the arts and for learning them anu 
teaching them comes from a discovery which has been their own: that is, they 
have seen foreign films, or American films, or made films themselves, or have 
been dancers, or have caught a taste of what it is like to be an artist. In 
curriculum making, it seems to me that to avoid the stabilization process 
what we need to do is concentrate our attention on having dancers who teach, 
painters who teach, and so on, and think of a sixteen-year-old painter, dancer, 
actor, poet, sculptor in those big words. When a young sculptor sculpts, an 
sculpture Is his central interest at the age of sixteen, and he is treated as 
an artist, when he becomes a teacher he will want to teach in his field, and 
then he mkes his own curriculum. Then he has the effect, and without concen- 
trating on developing what I call the teacher-artist or the artist-teacher, 
and thinking of it as all one thing. 

I don't think we are going to solve the curriculum problem, because when 
you look at the way people of genuine good will who are concerned to teach the 
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humanities have to rely on textbooks and the regulation syilabus demanded by 
the department, whatever department it is, in the general education program, 
you see that for the people who themselves have never been caug up 
excitement of involvement in an art, it is a second-hand experience for them 
as they teach. That is why the curriculum is a bore, because those who make 
it don't know enough not to take little snatches of Goethe or Hobbes or 
Plato, and taking one bit at a time, run through fifteen weeks. They don 
even know that such an arrangement is esthetically and intellectually stu 
tifying. They would know this, if they were involved to some extent in one 
of the art forms, because one of the first things you learn is that until 
you can spend the time to go deeply enough into a given area you cannot 

really know what it is to appreciate an art. . nii , 

Therefore I concentrate on the development of persons who care through 
direct experience in the arts to teach an art, rather than on formal curric- 
ulum making. That may not be a full answer to your question, but it at 
least indicates an approach to the teacher education. If you trans 
idea to colleges, then in our teaching we should be creative persons wo 
are excited about participation in the arts, rather than people who are able 
to talk about the arts intelligently or not intelligently after having taken 



a course. 



Question : Do you think that the artist needs a formal college education? 



Dr. Taylor: I think the answer here matches up with what I was snying ear^ 

lier. The painter (or the sculptor— I think we have to designate different 
arts at this point) in the 1960's, once he has begun to be interested seri- 
ously in becoming a painter and making painting the image of h mse i as is 
vocation, finds that there are fewer places, fewer art schools, to which he 
can go in this country in order to accomplish what he wants to do. I think 
if he gets with the right painters, say at some of the studios in N ® w ’ 
he is well advised not to go to college if he can get himself booked int 
a whole set of people who are exciting to him. The same thing is true 
a degree in San Francisco, where there is a new group of sculptors and 
painters, so that once you get the feeling of what they are doing, you join 

something. However, that is a very rare community. 

It does require total commitment on one s own part to pursue an 
and do nothing else, and it is pretty tough for seventeen- “^^teen-year- 
olds, which is the group I was thinking of, to make such a commit 
out leaving home and creating a whole new life for themselves. So there 1 
a kind of transmission stage which I see among the youngsters in Putins 
and sculpture in which they will inhabit a college where they are a w 
to paint for credit, knowing that attending this particular school is not 
the most exciting, most intense thing that could be happening; and then in 
the meantime they can get ready to go abroad or do something else 
as they can get the money and develop the courage to break from everything 

they are supposed to be doing. • 

nf course there are very few art schools. For composers and musicians 

there' is now a brilliant work going on in some of the universities and col- 
leges for musicians— instrumentalists as well as composers— and opportuni- 
ties to write for full orchestra or band or string quartet under skilled 
teachers. So the conservatory, I think, in the next ten to fte £ r,e» t s 
will be an obsolete institution, if it is kept separate from the main cul- 
tural trends. Julliard, for example, would have become a j>solete had it 
involved itself with modern dance, and done some of the ^"8® 

<Jchuman learned to do at Sarah Lawrence and pushed at Julliard; that 1 , 
just to practice your instrument and work with a composer. There is more to 
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it than that. All the arts, I think, if practiced properly together will 
do more for the composer and the musician who plays an instrument than 
just° the conservatory work. That is too stultifying. The Oberlin Conserv- 
atory, for instance, is much more integrated into the total life of Oberlin 
now than it used to be, so that students who are not themselves 
full-time students of music will sing in the chorus or p y 
tra while taking their regular courses. In the long run, I think that y 
be our answer institutionally to what is after all a European conception 
of how to train instrumentalists. 
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GOVERNMENTAL PATRONAGE 



Ways, Means, and Purposes of Subsidy 



Presiding: Howard Adams, New York City 

Director, Associated Councils of the Arts 

Panel: Charles C. Mark, Washington, D. C. 

Director of State and Community Operations, 
National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 

George Beattie, Atlanta, Georgia 
Executive Director, Georgia Art Commission 

Carlyn F. Fisher, Atlanta, Georgia 
Director of Survey, Georgia Art Commission 

Herman Middleton, University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro 

Southeastern Regional Arts Council 



Mr. Adams 



DURING Holy Week of this year I was invited to a meeting such as this, in 
Boston. I was a little taken aback by the meeting's being called between 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday until I remembered that a number of people have 
been making the point recently that the arts are really becoming the national 
religion. Tom Wolfe, whose syndicated articles some of you may read, observed 
a few weeks ago that the Supreme Court was probably going to have to deflate 
the cultural boom by declaring government support of the arts unconstitutional 
because it is in violation of a section of the Constitution on the separation 
of church and state. Earlier this year President Johnson, you may recall,^ 
appointed Charlton Heston to the National Council on the Arts. Mr. Heston s 
appointment also took me by surprise until I realized that he played Moses 
in The Ten Commandments . 

We have just begun in this country a major (and I would say exhilarating 
though hazardous) experiment to support the arts with public funds, based on 
the simple proposition that the arts are a legitimate concern of democratic 
government. If the role of government is to be effective, it will of necessity 
(and I think quite properly) be constantly changing, and will, I hope, be a 
growing subject of continuous discussion, with artists taking an active role, 
such as the discuss ion 'you are having here and those that are going on in 
other places all over the country. Of all Western countries, the United 
States is the only major nation without a tradition of public support of the 
arts. The fact that forty per cent of all tickets sold last year to serious 
music performances in this country were sold in New York City may be due in 
part to the unwillingness of local and state governments to take the initia- 
tive to correct such an imbalance. 

At the time of the founding of this country--the founding of the new 
republic-- the patronage of the arts and of artists was still so bound up with 
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the aristocratic society and with aristocratic institutions, such as the 
church, the state, and the princely house, that proposals to incorporate 
public patronage into the new machinery of democracy got very little enc 
agement. In 1780, however, John Adams wrote into the first state constitu- 
tion, the constitution of Massachusetts, the famous section on the encourage- 
ment of literature (the 18th century usually listened to the arts), confident 
that it would be rejected by the convention. To his surprise, the conven ion 
did in fact adopt the proposition that it was to be the duty of legis a 
and magistrates in all future periods of this commonwealth to encourage the 
pursuit of arts and letters, along with some other pursuits, including fis 
ing and the study of natural history. Some twenty-one years later, in com- 
menting on the lack of enthusiasm or the lack of implementation of this 
section (which by the way wasn't implemented I believe until the fa ^ 
when the Assembly did some 200 years later actually take some formal steps in 
that direction), Adams wrote: "It is... worthy of note that those individuals 

who have since been elevated by the popular voice to the chief ° 1 

state, have not been noted among their fellow citizens for any superior ac- 
quisition of learning or intellectual culture." 

Our panelists Mrs. Fisher and George Beattie perhaps can tell us how much 
that aspect of state legislative bodies has changed since Adams made these 
observations nearly 160 years ago. I have my own private opinion af “£ 
experiences with the malapportioned legislature in Missouri back in 1963 and 
again in 1965. My first experience was that we were so roundly defeated w 
the proposition to establish a public foundation for the arts in the state 
that our opposition became carried away on the floor of the Assem y an 
stood up and sang "Home on the Range," all verses and all < choruses. And as 
a matter of fact, I think this did help us eventually. The second round in 
1965, when we were finally successful, we had an impassioned speech by one 
of our state senators in which he said that he couldn t understand why public 
funds should be used to send an orchestra around the state playing Beethoven 

Unfinished Fifth. 

Some of the first successful experiments in government support of the 
arts have been carried out actually in the South, long before Governor Rocke- 
feller created the New York State Council on the Arts in 1960 and 1961, or 
Congress enacted the federal program in 1965. In the 1930*s the Virginia 
Museum of the Fine Arts began to receive significant state funds for its 
statewide museum program, which was later extended to theater and music, and 
today, as most of you must know, North Carolina provides more money for the 
arts than any other state in the union, not excepting New York. S a e ap- 
propriations for this year, I believe, for the museum, for the orchestras, 
for the schools for the performing arts, totaled nearly two million dollars. 
In the fall of 1968 the North Carolina School of the Arts will open a branch 
in Sienna, Italy. That shows you how far they are willing to carry things 

in the Tar Heel State. 

True patronage, Sir Herbert Read observed, is a tribute to the genius 
of the artist and a recognition of the fact that the quality we call a rt can - 
not be assessed in economic terms. This is a definition that I would co™>end 
to all of the new government administrator patrons. If public suppor or 
thwarts is going to mean proliferation of the meretricious official pseudo- 
culture that we all too often mistake for the real article, I think we ha 
best forget the whole thing. The pretension and "camp" that often surround 
this promotion of the arts which we see described in meaningless statistics 
of so-called cultural consumption (as mentioned by Dr. Taylor in his address) 
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are not in ray judgment, mass culture. But, more accurately, such a manifes- 
tation is the decay of culture in a mass society resulting from the desire of 
people to be merely entertained— or as Hannah Arendt put it, to be e ucated 
by acquiring, at a discount, some cultural knowledge and appreciation to im- 
prove the social status. Our cities and states have a more serious task be 
fore them than simply indulging in fashionable civic promotion. Their task 
should be to bring the arts into the central life of our communities. And 
as Thomas Jefferson put it, there must be a zeal in the heart to do this job. 



The political framework of American states provides a new and I think an 
interesting and unexpected way to restore to the arts a rich and diverse sense 
of local tradition on a human scale, that has been all but lost to us in the 
twentieth century, addicted as it is to monolithic conformity. The bill passed 
by Congress last year creating a national endowment for the arts recognized 
the desirability of having not one, but fifty-four independent sources of gov- 
ernment patronage in this country, by providing a stimulus to the states and 
local leaders to set up their own programs and administrations. As a proof 
that this approach was both wise and timely, every state in the union has re- 
sponded at least initially by setting up its own individual fo ™^tions fo 
the arts. Hot every one of these will be funded in the present legislative 
assemblies, but the bill has been a remarkable development. 



We have the Director of State and Community Operations to lead off this 
first session. Mr. Charles Mark has given patient and incredible devotion to 
this enti’-e movement from the very beginning. In no small measure, I wo 
say! his seuse of humor as well as his other qualities have f d e progress 
possible over this past year and a half since the prospect of matching funds 
from the federal program was made known. It is my pleasure to present to you 

Mr. Charles Mark of Washington. 



Mr. Mark 



IF WHAT you say is true and art is the new religion, the t I must be one of 
the ministers I was struck by Dr. Taylor's remarks about the state of edu- 
cation in the arts, and I found myself agreeing with him one hundred per cent^ 
The difference between the arts and the humanities, according to Barna y Kea - 
ing presently chairman of the National Council on the Humanities, is if you 
fit Van art; but if you talk about it, read about it, write about it 
or criticize it, it's a humanity; and I think this has become ^e pretty much 
exaggerated, but acceptable, definition. Dr. Taylor reminds me of the old 
sto“ about the English professor and the poet who were walking alongthe 
countryside, and the poet looked up and said, "Look at those freshly-shorn 
sheep”- and the professor said, "At least, on this side. The professor was 
being very literal; maybe they weren't shorn on the other side, but the poe 

didn't really care. 



When the federal government became involved in the idea of the arts pro 
gram, I was in Washington, really doing two jobs, as chair^n of the Kenne J 
Center add special assistant to the President on cultural affairs. I came 
in as a member of the presidential staff, consultant to Roger Stevens, and 
there wasn't one penny of money available to pay for travel, secretari , 

or anything. We managed then to get through the Congress the National Council 
on the Arts Bill to create the body of twenty-four (later raised to twenty-six) 
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eminent American citizens to advise the President and the Cong^s^ Congress 
gave us $50,000 to run this federal program— still not enough money to do the 
iob There was a great reluctance in the federal government; it em race 
program with very little enthusiasm from the beginning. It was new ground; 
SeTre pioneering. Bov, we hear about the -cultural explosion," and we know 
it's around. I call it the shot heard around the room, because you can t 
really PutVr finger on it. Where does it exist? As the federal government 
got more sophisticated and received more informational data, the decisi n 
makers quite openly were willing to say that there were a great "any people 
who were interested: not just a certain group of people, but across th 

board. 

I think one of the things that influenced President f^nson most on this 
program was the tremendous amount of favorable mail he got fromthe Ameri 
people on his beautification program, and I think he felt that if beautifica- 
tion of the land would sell, then beauty of the mind was also somethi g 
should take a position on. So we went ahead to the next step, ^et s face 
the fact that historically we came out of a puritan tradition, 
ten to dance, and you should sing as little as possible; talking was all right 
so long as yiu did it from the pulpit. That was about the extent of it: noth- 
in, in the way of the arts or entertainment was encouraged. When you stop 
think about it, this country was founded by inteUect^ls.thebrightes min 
of the 18th century, adopting the finest thought up to date, to form a c° un try 
that was highly experimental and different. That is the last time you heard 

these intellectuals; they were forced out of office and haven’ t been 
asked to come back since, and the whole tradition has been ; 

starting with Andrew Jackson's famous inauguration; and the lnt «“actual c<*a 
munity has equally failed the government as the gOTernmenthasfaile the 
tellectual cosmunity. I think we are now in the transformation that D . T y 
lor was talking about. 

So we formed an arts council, and before they could meet more thantwice, 
the Congress had caught up with them again and formed a National *° u ^“ on <m 
the Arts and the Humanities, and gave them certain powers to accept money, to 
disperse ^ney? to all the people, to all the arts, and the major portionof 
the^bait was to correct the imbalance which existed between science an 
arts and humanities. Of course we have the National Science Foun a 1 . 

w^dutifull^went up the hill and fought as best we knew how for an appropria- 
tion and we came away with two and a half million dollars, but the NSF g 
550 million dollars. I don’t know whose scales were being used, but that did 
not correct the imbalance, in my mind, and it hasn’t been corrected as yet. 

Then we had to think about ways of equitably distributing funds that were 
available, the procedures. We made several decisions of what we would n£t do. 
We decided that with this amount of money, according to the need existing, w 
would not make money available for capital improve^nts, constructing build- 
ings, or” remodeling buildings. All of this was a local problem. It * “ 

easiest method of raising money for the arts, because you can do it, literally, 

in a concrete way. 

We decided we would not pick up the ongoing annual .iw^doUars 

organization Totally this amounts today to between 60 and 80 million dollars 

ear, and iith 2% million our total authorization from Congress (the most we 
could ever eet in any given year was 5 million), we could not afford to apply 
Z'tZl to deficit!. Third, we would not start a new major organization of 
any kind unless sufficient opportunity did not exist for people, for we wou 
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not compete in any way with things that do exist and need “ u «>e help they 
can getwithout having problems added by competition. We would notdo any 
thing* that Iras prima ri ly local; we said that overall we are interested in na- 
tionally significant things, projects which have national applicat on, an 
the 1\ million dollars can't do very many individual programs. 

The second year we got 4 million, and to date we have had 6% million ££ 
lars for thirteen art forms for 55 states and territor es or d J 

ole That is smaller than the Austrian budget for the arts. The island ot 

Puerto Rico appropriates out of state funds °“ miUi ™ d °^^ S “““ y two 

the arts* New York State, about two million dollars, and North C 

mil lion 3 do 11a rs . They e^ual what the federal government has allotted the fed- 

eral project. 

Then we had to come around to deciding what we would do with the general 

appropriation. We decided that we would look for ^he^Pt 

are of the highest possible quality, and we would fund those to the extent 
necessary and try to call to the attention of the Congress and of the P P 
the acuS depression that exists in the country today in the arts. And so we 
3 et about our task. We set up the funds that allowed Martha Graham to tour^ 
her own country for the first time in sixteen years, and the tour was a sue 
cess. The American Ballet Theatre was about to disappear from the * 
the *arth after twenty-five years of superlative work; and we supplie he 
P^ey P keep it aUve. We Lde a grant to Bill Ball and the American Con- 
servatory Theater, which was about to disappear, and we helpe 
alive until they could make their home in San Francisco and in Chicago, as 
tieyn^l have done, and they are doing superlative work. These are the kinds 
of things we got involved in with the general funds that we have had atour 
disposal. This is what we will continue to do until we make the point that 
theP is a need in the arts today that is not being met by the resources 

available. 

We estimate 60 to 80 million dollars is necessary every year for the 
arts' and an additional 60 to 80 million dollars is necessary every year for 
the* performing arts alone, just to solidify the progress we have made today, 
just to stabilize, so that a dancer doesn’t have to work the ”h°* e 
take home $3500, so that a musician doesn't have to play all year for less 
t-han $5000 Eighty per cent of our professional symphony musicians in major 
orchestras" earnPess^than $5000 per year Eighty-five per cent of the actors, 
members of Actors Equity, make less than $3000 for a year’s work. No one 

makes a living from poetry alone in this country. In Ho. Ve 
sale of a poetry volume is 100,000 copies. In this c u ty . 

aren’t going M change this situation ismediately, over night, because we have 
to chlnlerte entire structure. Legislators, elected officials, appointed of- 
ficials school superintendents, boards of trustees of colleges, mayors, 
men Winessmen, housewives, or „hatever-we were all raised in an anti-art 

educational system. 

The best thing we can do for the arts in this country is to close down 
the schools for abLt ten years and start over, and let people grow in the 
-rhs because it is natural for them to grow in the arts, and then we might 
learn how to go about it rightfully. We have to change the whole attitude. 

How on the other side, an additional appropriation of $2.75 million « as 
made available to each state which would establish and maintain an o c a 
state agency of the arts. Before this federal program was united, there were 
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twenty-six state arts sponsors in this country, of which only three had any 
money at all. Missouri was one, New York was one, California was just getting 
started, Illinois was incorporated and just getting started, Puerto Rico was 
in fine shape, and that was about the extent of it. 

We made available $25,000 in unmatched federal funds for study of the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of such an agency. Twenty-eight states took the 
money to study the program (which is what Georgia did) and twelve states took 
the money directly for a program, feeling they could go right into the program 
without doing the study first. The only eligible applicant who did not apply 
was American Samoa, and we wondered why they were silent. Guam came in right 
away. About three months after the program was under way, I got a telegram 
from the governor of American Samoa, apologizing for not having applied, but 
it seems that the letter from the White House saying that he was eligible had 
been misplaced. In fact, he said that the building in which the letter was 
had been misplaced. It seems that a typhoon hit it, and everything went out 
to sea. We lost American Samoa. But fifty-four out of fifty-five eligible 
entities applied for funds and received them. 

Now in 1967 we had twenty-two states go to their state legislatures for 
enabling acts to create state arts' councils, and I don't think any state has 
been turned down. I think every state that has had a bill, has enacted a bil 
and created a state arts council. Of course this doesn t mean that the egis- 
latures gave any money. One state forbids the use of local funds for running 
the council, and one state forbids the spending of any money on the state-cre- 
ated agency. From there up to generous appropriations (2 million in New York) 
is the range of the state programs today. In the first year, there were 295 
projects in the arts through the state program alone, all either expansions of 
things that were being done or brand new. The applications are in for next 
year's program and, with a few more states still to review, we estimate over 
700 projects for the year. This is exciting, and Georgia has one of the most 
exciting projects in the establishment of the visual arts centers, one at 
Augusta and one at Piedmont College. I think this is very exciting- this is 
George Beattie 1 s answer to the artniobile# 

Actually, we have existed as a society, believing that everything is 
literal, ever since Gutenberg said if you can't read it, it s no good. Half 
of man's civilization is visual, and that we have completely ignored this is 
appalling. But, if you can, envision on your state-wide educational televi- 
sion a series of programs with the artist and his work, and about his work, 
being piped into the classroom for the kids, and they see this, and they learn 
something and like it, and then they ask for an exhibition of paintings from 
these visual arts centers. Before the exhibition arrives, printed materials 
are made available for study-aids for the teacher to teach about what is com- 
ing about the visual arts. Then the exhibition comes. What a whole new edu- 
cational experience this is, and so worthwhile, because by the time students 
see, come face to face with a work of art, they have been prepared for it, 
and it will have an impact. I think this type of program is one of the most 
imaginative and one of the most solid to come out of these states, and I am 
telling other states about it. 

Last year, in Virginia, the art museum, which was the designated agency 
by the governor, said we will take most of our money and we will put it all 
into the establishment of a professional touring theater. This decision 
caused quite a bit of controversy because there were any number of groups sit- 
ting around in Virginia just waiting for that federal money, wanting to get 
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their share. There was a lot of political noise about how everything was be- 
ing done wrong, and why didn't we change it, and why didn t we throw out the 
governor and do things right. But they stuck to their guns and they put to- 
gether a company and put on a fine production of The Subject was Roses, play- 
ing to 74,000 school children, and even more adults, in 22 cities in the 
state. As a result, the school superintendents in the 21 school districts 
affected by the performance elected to make a Title III application to Wash- 
ington, under the Elementary Secondary Education Act, and they were complete- 
ly funded. This year, the same concept of a professional touring theater in 
Virginia will be done again, but not through our meager funds of $50,000 to 
each state, but through the funds of $150 million in Title III; and the state 
of Virginia is now free to go on to program the dance, the visual arts, and 
so on. Here is an example of what is happening in some of the states. 

This is the basic idea of our efforts to challenge the states, through 
state money and private money, to come up with new ideas and begin serving 
the arts. This is what we are not doing on the federal level with the gen- 
eral funds we have available. We are trying to redistribute the arts, for 
the purpose of sustaining the excellent institutions and creative artists, 
and make an impact with our meager, meager amount of money. 



Mr. Beattie 



I MUST say immediately that I agree wholeheartedly with all the things that 
have been said. I would like to reply to the statement of Mr. Mark s that 
our visual project is George Beattie's answer to the artmobile. I must hasten 
to tell you right away that when I became director of the Georgia Art Commis- 
sion, they agreed to accept me on the basis that I would be able to fulfill 
my commitment in teaching at the Georgia Tech School of Architecture-where, 
incidentally, I am something of an embarrassment since I have no academic de- 
grees, and I suppose therefore that I might say that I am unbrainwashed m 

this area. 

I don't know what to say exactly about the cultural background, except 
to say that I believe I agree with Alfred North Whitehead and I am not sure 
that I can quote him exactly, but I think that he said, "Culture is contempla- 
tion of beauty and the human condition-scraps of information have nothing to 
do with it. The merely well informed man is the most useless bore on God s 
earth " I think I agree; I believe that we have a great task before us in 
preserving the esthetic sensibilities of art, starting with our children. I 
believe that no place really can we say in education that we are giving peo- 
ple the opportunity for vital use of their senses; and though there are many 
good signs, we have a great deal of work to do. 

I will not be able to give my full time to the commission until July, 
though I had to give it full time while the legislature was in session, and 
I learned a great deal in a comparatively short length of time. I learned 
among other things, that one of our primary jobs is to inform the members of 
the General Assembly- -they simply must be told the truth about things, and we 
hope they will believe us. So far we feel that we have had very good support. 
We were told after our hearings before the appropriations committees, that 
our professional presentation made most of the other groups (many with big 
commissions and big money) look like high-school children. Our presentation 
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took a lot of work by a lot of people. While I am on that subject, I can say 
truthfully that the only good things I have been able to accomplish yet have 
been strictly due to the superior and superb work of our study supervisor, 
Carlyn Fisher. She has put down the groundwork for all that we are presently 
doing, and we owe her a great debt. She has worked tirelessly and brilliant- 
ly, and the reason we are able now to do things is because of the groundwork 
that she has done. 

Our Georgia Art Commission is composed of a wonderful group of people, 
who are working hard and giving us creative ideas; they are interested and ea- 
ger to do the job that has to be done. Those present with us at this meeting 
are Lila Kennedy, Harrison Birchmore, Leland Stayland, and Joe Perrin. We 
have present also the immediate past chairman, Lamar Dodd. 

I would like to tell you briefly about our pilot project, since we have 
now received our $12,000 of matching fund from the state. Our pilot project 
in the visual area will be a matter of establishing two central clearing 
houses, as we call them. Actually they will be used as galleries, one at the 
Augusta Museum and one at Piedmont College at Demorest. These galleries will 
be taking care of the paintings, and watching over them when they are deliv- 
ered there, and as they are taken by the schools in the surrounding counties. 
Around Piedmont College there are eight counties that will be served by this 
project, and around the Augusta Museum there are nine counties. Schools will 
be able to come to these centers and take back to their schools the best in 
painting and sculpture and craftwork that is available in Georgia. 

I hasten to tell you that we do not intend in the future to limit the 
works of art just to Georgia, but we felt that perhaps it would be wisest to 
do so as we begin the project. We are hoping of course to be able as money 
is available to expand the project so that we will not only be serving all 
the counties in Georgia eventually but will also be creating galleries that 
can serve the immediate communities in which they exist. These may be gal- 
leries in small colleges, or they may be small museums in communities that 
find it difficult to have a collection of paintings. There are several in 
Georgia that do not have collections, and want very much to begin. We feel 
that this will help to stimulate the acquisition of collections and that it 
can be a program that will eventually be self-sustaining by the financial par- 
ticipation of the individual schools. The school will be asked to pay a nom- 
inal fee — twenty-five dollars, I believe — and if any school finds that diffi- 
cult, we have alerted the PTA groups with the hope that they will cooperate 
in helping to raise the money. We feel that as the program spreads, much of 
it can become self-sustaining. 

Then we have what we think is a very unusual kind of program in the per- 
forming arts, one that may seem to some people an odd choice for us to make. 

I would like to explain why this decision was made. It was originally to 
produce a play by Cocteau called Wedding on the Eiffel Tower , and one of the 
unique things about this play is that all of the music to it was lost in 1929, 
and no one has ever seen a trace of it since. The first person to find out 
about this was Carlyn Fisher, our study supervisor, who found that a Georgia 
composer had composed music to the play. We thought producing it might be a 
very fitting thing to do since it is a very charming play, as much so to 
adults as to young people. There was only one problem with it as an evening's 
entertainment, and that was it takes only fifty minutes — not long enough for 
a full evening's entertainment. We got with educational television here in 
Athens, whose people became very much interested; and though we have not 
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completed our discussions, we think that we may be doing the play sKi^Y “* 
a television event. Of course our main purpose is that we do the finest qual 
ity of production, one way or another. Me think at the moment that it is go- 
ing in the television direction because then we will be able to have a pe - 
nent thing that will be usable for a long time, and we wiH aiso be able 
cover the entire state with it— something we would not be able to do wit 

live theater. 

In closing I would like if I may to be personal. I find frequently that 
people do not understand my position with the commission, and I would like to 
clarify it, although everyone here may know. I am the executive direct , 
which means that I am the only person, except for people on my staff, who i 
paid. All of our commission members are serving without any remuneration, 
and doing a wonderful job. I am not here, at the discretion of the Governor; 

I am here because the commission has appointed me. By w*y of my own personal 
philosophy in regard to the commission and its work, I shoul e qu 
something that Sir Herbert Read said: "Our particular trouble in this air- 

conditioned nightmare we call a civilization is that we have lost the very 
notion of cultivating the senses, 'til we stumble through e, un w 
most appealing aspects, lost to its intensest joys and communications. We are 
butter-fingered, tongue-tied, half-blind, and deaf to all nervous vibrations. 
We fail to accept some of the things that we must renounce of more power, ot 
more wealth, of more pride, if we want the influence of love and beauty to 
prevail in our lives.” I believe we must start wit. young children in preserv- 
ing their esthetic sensibilities. 



Mrs. Fisher 



I THINK I have probably the most interesting job available in the state to one 
interested in the arts. I am actually being paid to go to concerts, to the 
theater, and to exhibitions— it's really unbelievable.— and to meet all the 
marvelous people in the state who want for Georgia the very things the c 
sion stands for and will support. This is really an experience for me and I 
hope the commission is going to be very effective-I don't see how we can miss 

I won't give you many details about what I have discovered, but iater on, 
if you have questions, I shall be happy to answer them. You might be inter- 
ested to know the procedure I followed. I find that people are constantly 
asking where you begin to survey a state for its cultural re ®°“ r ^*; c i* b “ 
ed with the women's garden clubs, a very solid bunch, and asked each club 
supply names and addresses of art groups in their communities. We Sot 1 
toSch with those groups and from them we found others, and so 
When a city looked particularly interesting or as if it had a particularly in 
teresting problem, I would travel there whenever possible, writing in advance 
to those names that I had. The people I have met and talkedto bavealways 
been generous. The hospitality of Southerners is unbelievable; I don t think 
I have bought a meal the whole time I’ve been traveling, and I know I have 
never paid a cab fare from the airport to a city. 

I find, too, that most of you are really committed people. You really 
care about the arts, and you want to see something really good happen in 
Georgia. I think you will. You have been by yourselves for some time an 
fighting at odds, but I think now that you have some pretty strong forces 



behind you. 

After traveling around a good bit, I have become aware of our weaknesses 
and our strengths in the various art forms. We have some very active theater 
groups in the state. In fact, there has been formed a Georgia Theater Confer- 
ence called the Community Theater, and I expect many of you here are from 
those community theaters, which are doing very interesting work. A great many 
of the performances have to be the more popular fare, but they will make the 
effort to pull in something that is really theater. Somehow, over great pro- 
testation, they are giving real theater to the communities where they exist. 
Ballet has a struggle; it seems to be the history of dance in America that it 
should struggle, but some companies are getting stronger and the Commission 
hopes to help out. There are only four or five civic ballet groups in the 
state; we are going to do all we can to help support those that already exist, 
and we will try to encourage others. As to music, we have four symphonies m 
Georgia, and we are proud of all of them. They are doing wonderful things— 
in Columbus, Augusta, Atlanta, and Savannah. The symphonies have a very 
strong community spirit, in that each one wants to share its music with as 
many people around the area as they can. The symphony is not a profit-making 
venture, but is done at great cost to the people. The Savannah Symphony has 
a marvelous program of touring in their area of the state, and other symphonies 
are beginning to do this. I think the commission can help m strengthening 

these musical programs. 

We are in the midst, now, of the widest facilities survey ever sought. 

We found that we needed a survey, so that when we tour music we will know ow 

large a group we can send to where. We found that nobody in the state schools 

department, or the State Department of Education, knows exactly what facilities 
are available to the public schools. I don't mean to say that they don t know 

what each school has, but it would take about tnree years to go through all 

the blueprints (there are over 2,000 school buildings in the state) and to 
find out from them just what kind of room they have, with how many seats and 
so on and so on; so we have been mailing a survey questionnaire to all e 
principals, asking them to fill it out so we will know what kind of program we 
can send to each community, whether the community's facility is suitable for 
public concerts, dance programs, drama, exhibitions of paintings, scup., 
crafts. People said that principals would be too busy to fill ° ut an <j 
any but the simplest postcard form, but we have gotten many hundreds back by 
return mail. One high school principal told me, "I got your survey form, and 
I’m so excited, I can't stand it. When are we going to have a dance concert^ 
or a theater program?" The questions are now being organized and the informa- 
tion tabulated; so bear with us, for it's going to take us a litcle while. We 
haven’t found a way to file the survey forms yet, but we are going to work 

that out --maybe on a map. 

We are also surveying the facilities of the city community buildings. It 
will take us a while, but in time we will know where we can send what. I" vis- 
ual arts, we have four or five pretty good museums. I say pretty good be- 
cause there is really not an excellent museum in the state, but it is not their 
fault. They all want to do the best they can, and I think in time we can oe- 
velop more public interest in supporting these things. Municipal support, of 
course, is essential, in any of the performing or visual arts Projects This 
is something that has to be realized-I don't think we realize that the arts 
have to be subsidized; they are not profit-making ventures, they never have 
been and they never will be, and I think we have got to understand that if we 
want to live in a civilized way we are going to have to pay for it. If we want 



to be a civilized nation, we must support that aspect of civilization which 
makes us civilized human beings. 

I don’t really know how much more to tell you about the survey other 
than that we are very busy, and that we have full files. We hope we are go- 
ing to do some things, incidentally, too in creative writing-this is a real 
branch of our project. At the end of this panel discussion, Mr. Beattie and 
I will be delighted not only to answer your questions, but also to hear your 
views, to hear what you want us to do, because actually we are working for 

you. 



Mr. Middleton 



WHEN I was asked to attend a meeting at the University of Tennessee, relate 
to the prospective formation of a Southeastern Regional Arts Counc , sa , 
"Well, I am interested in the arts and I will go." But at that point 1 had 
been active in the work of my professional organization through about f Lfi teen 
years of its activities, the Southeastern Theater Conference, and I had been 
active in the formation of the Greensboro Community Arts Council, which is my 
local city's organization, and I had been active in the formation of the North 
Carolina Arts Council, so that I thought, "Not another organization in a soci- 
ety of organizations!” 

However, those of you who are familiar with The Performing Arts--Problems 
and Prospects (the most inclusive study of the performing arts that has ever 
been done in our country, published a couple of years ago, and sponsored by 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund) will remember that when the author w 
the creating of new organizational arrangements for teaching, performing, and 
supporting artists, and the formation of groups like City Arts Councils and 
State Arts Councils, the Southeastern Regional Arts Council, there was no in- 
tent to do any worthwhile organization out, and there was every intent to 
bring about in a functional manner the change in our artistic culture that 
Dr. Taylor has covered so thoroughly. So I hope that whatever I am saying 
will not be offensive to anyone's establishment, because we do not want the 
Southeastern Regional Arts Council to come into being if it really is no 
needed. This is an odd thing to say since we have now incorporated ourselves, 

and, at least, legally, we are existent. 

In December 1965, at the behest of the University of Tennessee, which is 
interested not just in its state but our whole region, thirty-six persons ac- 
cepted invitations to go to the campus for a meeting to explore the P°ssibi 
ty of forming an Arts Council that would be involved with regional problems. 

The people invited were representative of almost all the arts, by the nature 
of the organizations in which they were officials or by the institutions they 
came from. Representative organizations that attended were the 
gional Ballet Association, the Southeastern Museum Conference, the Southern 
Highlands Handicrafts Association, the Barter Theater, the Counci o e 
Southern Mountains, the Southeastern Theater Conference, and the Brevard Music 
Festival. You see that the representation was widespread and had large 

tacts. 

For two days three dozen interested people in the arts met and discussed 
what could be done about them on a regional basis. I immediately thought about 
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my establishment-- the Southeastern Theater Conference — and I said, "Do we 
really need this organization? The Southeastern Theater Conference represents 
ten states. We have community theater here, professional theater, college and 
university theater, high school theater. We even have a section of Armed 
Forces Theater in our organization. Surely we are big enough to coordinate 
area activities." Then I looked back over the sixteen years that I have worked 
with the organization, and I tried to see just how much cooperation among the 
states we had brought about in terms of touring by good theater groups, in 
terms of getting the word around about activities in related states, and I had 
to admit that the Southeastern Theater Conference was not doing this. It may 
be that because of its nature and its financial arrangement it is not able to 
support the kind of office procedural force necessary to bring some of these 
things about. So those two days convinced me that the Southeastern Regional 
Arts Council was a good thing. 

The thirty-six of us elected an ad hoc committee to investigate further 
through our contacts in the Southeast the advisability of the formation of this 
Council. We made an investigation between the first of December and the end 
of February, and then met again in Knoxville. Meantime, Carl Thomas, Associ- 
ate Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Tennessee, had done a lot 
of traveling on his own, talking with other organizations such as the National 
Council on the Arts, a number of private foundations, and Catherine Bloom at 
HEW in Washington, to see what their attitude was concerning a Regional Arts 
Council. 

When we met in February, we discovered that, while the feelings were not 
in any sense unanimous that such an organization ought to come into being, 
and there was some uncertainty as to when it ought to come about — the consen- 
sus was that a Regional Arts Council could benefit the Southeast by pulling 
together community, or at least the state, efforts. So we agreed to form the 
Council, and the Council became incorporated. The ad hoc committee was turned 
into an advisory committee, numbering twelve. We have established an office 
at the University of Tennessee, primarily because the university there is able 
to make Dr. Thomas available as our executive secretary and to supply office 
space, as well as some secretarial help. The University of Tennessee, of 
course, is doing this for the larger community and we should bear that in mind. 

The objectives of our organization are still in the process of being for- 
mulated, because Dr. Thomas does an awful lot of talking, and I've been doing 
some lately concerning the objectives of the organization; and as the physical 
structure of this organization is being formulated, we are trying to formulate 
programming, because the two necessarily have to go together. Also, in terms 
of objectives, we are inquiring into the particular educational and/or artistic 
needs which may be met or supported by the Southeastern Regional Arts Council — 
such things as package exhibitions; coordination of art, drama, and music 
tours; arrangements for resource peoples and materials, logistics and publi- 
city associated with such workshops; liaisons between various programs and re- 
gions--this is the kind of thing that it looks as if we ought to be interested 
in. 



A good deal of the efficiency of this organization, of course, cannot 
arise until the states' arts councils have achieved their basic surveys and 
arrived at some programming aspects, because from their programming ideas will 
come programming ideas for the Southeastern Regional Arts Council. We have, 
however, several projects under way and have completed a couple already, pri- 
marily in the interest of art. We have an exhibition tour of Venezuelan 
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